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A native of Little Rock, Gil Gerard was driving a cab in 
New York when he was singled out for a role in Love Story. 
During the next few years, he did most of his acting in tele¬ 
vision commercials-some four hundred of them. Then came a 
leading role in the daytime TV series, The Doctors. Meanwhile, 
Gerard formed his own production company in partnership 
with a writer-producer, co-authored a screenplay called Hooch 
and filmed it. He co-starred with Yvette Mimieux in The Ran¬ 
som of Alice and played Lee Grant’s lover in Airport ‘77. A 
guest shot in Little House on the Prairie impressed producer- 
star Michael Landon who cast him in the leading role in a 
TV movie. Killing Stone. 




Pamela Hensley 


One of those rare screen stars who grew up in the heart 
of Los Angeles, Pamela Hensley attended the Argyle Academy 
and then won an audition with the world famous Royal Aca¬ 
demy of Dramatic'Arts in London. After three years of inten¬ 
sive theatrical training, she felt she was at last ready to chal¬ 
lenge her home town. Hensley soon appeared in such dramatic 
TV series as Columbo, Macmillan and Wife, McCloud and The 
Rockford Files. She starred as James Caan’s live-in lover in the 
futuristic fantasy Rollerhall, produced by Norman Jewison. 
Before Buck Rogers came Doc Savage, in which she was an 
exotic Indian maiden who saved the hero’s life. 

















Erin Gray 


Born and raised in Honolulu, Erin Gray moved with her 
family to California when she was eight years old. She was fif¬ 
teen when a chance meeting with Nina Blanchard, head of one 
of Hollywood's top model agencies, convinced her of what she 
wanted to do in life. Moving to New York she became one of 
the town's most sought after models. TV viewers encountered 
her commercials for Breck. Max Factor. Clairol. Camay Soap 
and RC Cola and a classic spot for English Leather cologne. 
Between modeling assignments, she studied acting. She ap¬ 
peared on such series as Police Story and Gibbsville and co- 
starred as a tough-minded reporter in Irwin Shaw’s Evening in 
Byzantium. 


Henry Silva 


Born to Basque-Italian parents in Brooklyn, New York, 
Henry Silva quit public school to attend drama classes at the 
age of 13. When the Actors Studio staged ,4 Hatful of Rain, it 
came to Broadway with Henry Silva in a key role. In Holly¬ 
wood, he played a succession of heavies in films including The 
Bravados, Green Mansions, Oceans Eleven, The Manchurian 
Candidate and Johnny Cool. An Italian producer made Henry 
an offer and he moved his family overseas. A spaghetti western. 
The Hills Run Red, made Silva popular in Spain, Italy, Germany 
and France. Returning to the United States, he co-starred with 
Frank Sinatra in Contract on Cherry Street, then signed on as 
Buck Rogers' evil adversary. 




















Tim O'Connor 


Best known to television viewers as Elliott Carson in the 
TV series Peyton Place, Tim O’Connor began his acting career 
with the Goodman Memorial Theatre in Chicago just after 
World War II. He appeared frequently on television in the fif¬ 
ties on the United States Steel Hour and became a mainstay of 
the Family Classics series, starring in such productions as The 
Three Musketeers and A Tale of Two Cities. O’Connor has set¬ 
tled in Santa Monica and established himself as one of film- 
dom’s most versatile performers. Recent film credits have in¬ 
cluded Wheels, The Man with the Power, Tailgunner Joe and 
Murder in Peyton Place, a TV special which reunited him with 
many of his co-stars in the original show. 


Joseph Wiseman 


From Montreal. Canada. Joseph Wiseman came to 
Broadway in the 1930’s, where he was critically hailed for per¬ 
formances in Shakespeare’s King Lear, Clifford Odets’ Golden 
Boy and Chekhov’s Uncle Vanya. Among his most moving 
character portraits was the father in the award-winning New 
York stage version of The Diary of Anne Frank. Wiseman has 
been seen in numerous films, including Detective Story star¬ 
ring Kirk Douglas, Viva Zapata with Marlon Brando, The Gar¬ 
ment Jungle, The Night They Raided Minsky’s, The Valachi 
Papers and The Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz, which 
brought him back to his native Canada for a co-starring role 
with Richard Dreyfuss. 
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Felix Silla 


Raised in a small village outside Rome, Felix Silla trained 
as a circus performer and toured with the Ringling Brothers 
and Barnum & Bailey Show. His talents as a bareback rider, 
trapeze artist and tumbler brought him to Hollywood where 
he became a stuntman, starting with the film A Ticklish Affair. 
His best known roles are the miniature Hitler who menaced 
George Segal in The Black Bird and Cousin Itt on the TV series. 
The Addams Family. He has doubled-often for children —in 
The Towering Inferno, The Uindenberg and Battlestar Galac- 
tica. He frequently appears with his own musical combo, The 
Original Harmonica Band. 
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Historical Dotes 


The production of Buck Rogers recalls the birth of science fiction’s most celebrated hero almost fifty years ago. 
Buck Rogers was inspired by John F. Dille, head of the National Newspaper Syndicate which published some of 
America’s most popular comic strips during the 1920’s. Convinced that the Sunday funnies were falling behind the 
times, he hired short story writer Philip Nowlan and artist Richard Calkins to create a new, futuristic strip. 

Nowlan adapted his own fantasy Armageddon 2419 to the project, but Calkins at first held out for an idea he 
liked better, an adventure serial set in prehistoric times. Calkins finally relented and Buck Rogers made his initial 
appearance on January 7, 1929. On March 30, 1930, another Sunday version of Buck Rogers began. The strip featured 
Buddy Deering, Wilma’s brother, and Alura, a young princess from Mars. The Sunday version, while signed by artist 
Calkins, was actually drawn by his assistants Russell Keaton, and after 1933, with Richard Sydney Yager.Within a few 
years, the exploits of the time-traveling hero were featured in 400 American newspapers and hundreds more abroad, 
through translation into 18 foreign languages. 

The first Buck Rogers radio show aired on November 7, 1932 and Universal produced the first widely seen Buck 
Rogers movie as a twelve chapter serial starring ex-Olympic medalist Larry “Buster” Crabbe in 1939. In the serial Buck 
awakens in the Arctic after five hundred years of sleep. He teams up with Wilma Deering and Dr. Huer to conquer Killer 
Kane. Actually, Buck Rogers first appeared on film in a movie short prepared for department stores under the direction 
of Dr. Harlan Tarbell. The film premiered at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1934. In the film, Buck and his companion 
Buddy are sent into suspended animation due to a dose of Nirvano gas from a disabled balloon. 

It is estimated that Buck Rogers has fascinated more than four billion enthusiasts around the world since Calkins 
and Nowlan collaborated on the first strip. One more item for trivia buffs is the hero's real name. Phil Nowlan originally 
dubbed him Anthony Rogers, but re-christened him “Buck” before the strip was launched when publisher Dille asked 
for a more virile image. 

The most famous of the technical marvels in the Buck Rogers stories, other than rocketships, were the flying belts 
and disintegrators. Since the creation of the comic strip, both have approached scientific reality. The rocket flying belt 
underwent its first satisfactory test in 1961 at Niagara Falls Airport. The toy disintegrators, which appear today in the 
Buck Rogers exhibit in the National Air and Space Museum, seem close to actuality considering the recent develop¬ 
ments in laser technology. 
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WAS 
TWENTY 
YEARS OLD 
f-es/ WHEN THEY 
^ STOPPED THE 
WORLD WAR AND 
MUSTERED ME OUT OF 
THE AIR SERVICE I GOT 
A JOB SURVEYING THE 
LOWER LEVELS OF AN 
ABANDONED MINE NEAR 
PITTSBURGH , IN WHICH THE 
ATMOSPHERE HAD A PE¬ 
CULIAR. PUNGENT TANG. 
AND THE CRUMBLING 
ROCK GLOWED STRANGELY 
I WAS EXAMINING IT 
WHEN SUDDENLY THE 
ROOF BEHIND ME CAVED 
IN . AND- 


^trapped// 

Gas knocking 
ME OUT .TOO** 
GETTING 

> Sleepy. 

^GUESS CM Done 

fop-GOOD 
^ Bye all- 
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> NIGHT 
/A HUNDRED YAR 
JUMP • AND 
ISOLDIER ,T< 
VASTER .NE 
\HOLY 


GIRL 
! SAY 
> HELP7JI 
'CATS 1 * 

S TH‘ POOR 
1 KID'S HURT-j 
WHO CAN 


/WHERE AM I- 
f DELIRIOUS ? MEN) 
/FLOATING IN THE / 

/AIR '. EXPLOSIVE 
.BULLETS ! SOMEBODY’!* 
\STARTED ANOTHER/—* 
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Gio rooter Dotes 


Buck Rogers 

A clean-cut, daring hero, Buck Rogers is an alert, self-reliant youth originally from the twentieth century. While 
surveying an abandoned mine which caved in on him, Buck succumbs to the vapors of a radioactive gas. He is thrown 
into a state of suspended animation and awakens five hundred years later into a new, unfamiliar world. While not a 
super-hero like Batman or Superman, Buck is extremely intelligent and charismatic. He is loved by many women in the 
course of the strip, including/Wilma Deering, Flame D’Amour, Thavia of Venus, Tiki of Eldonia and Doctor Merberec 
of Venus. 


Wilma Deering 


m 


A combatant yet feminine citizen of the twenty-fifth century, Wilma Deering is a beautiful, slender, blue-eyed 
lieutenant in the Earth’s space-age army. Wilma is the supreme example of the strong yet vulnerable woman. Her home 
town is Mountain City. She is suspicious of Buck at first but eventually grows to love him. In the comic strip, she is 
loved by many men and is occasionally kidnapped or transfigured into a breathing statue. She was kissed by Buck less 
than ten times in the 3SWears of the strip. 
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Killer Kane 








The most dangerous villain in the galaxy, Killer Kane combines a credible mixture of traitorous qualities. Some 
time in the past, Kare was a respected member of the Earth’s army and Wilma’s suitor, besides. After defecting from the 
army, Kane grows t p hate Wilma when she and Buck become involved. Kane is killed three times in the course of the 
strip. He always reappears several episodes later. As evil as he is, Kane fosters a love for Princess Ardala. 

Princess Ardala 

f |j j ! 'S'yyjK 

An unpredictable temptress, Princess Ardala is a shapely brunette who is treacherous and evil. Conspiring with 
Killer Kane, the Rincess is totally untrustworthy and will often deceive her allies. She tries to dominate Killer Kane but 
does not always let her way. She longs for Buck though she only infrequently acknowledges those feelings. Known as 
Ardala Valmar irj the original strip, she appears in unusual places in fantastic guises: as Queen of Estaria on Venus or 
as Empress of thj Monkey Men on Planet X. 

Doctor Huer 

An Einsteih of the twenty-fifth century, Doctor Huer is a scientist with almost super-human intelligence. He is 
friendly with the President and actively seeks the company of Buck and Wilma as well. Huer’s powers are desired by 
other planets an l he is often prey to abduction efforts by remote controlled robots. In one episode of the strip, Doctor 
Huer becomes qnperor of the Nine Moons of Saturn. His chief accomplishments, however, are his inventions, which in¬ 
clude imperviun, a metal that will not dent; intertron, matter that falls upward; the electro-hypnotic test chair; ultra¬ 
violet televisionja 
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When i emerged 

FROM THE MINE 
WHERE I HAD LAIN 
IN A STATE OF 
SUSPENDED ANI¬ 
MATION , IT WAS TO 
FIND A STRANGE 
WORLD. 

I STOOD IN A 
VAST FOREST AND 
A GIRL SOLDIER . 
SAILING THROUGH 
THE AIR,CRASHED 
AT MY FEET UN¬ 
CONSCIOUS 
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film Dote-s 

“The most beautiful sound in my life 
was... a folded newspaper kiting through the 
summer air and landing on my front porch. 

“I lept out, eyes blazing, mouth gasping 
for breath, hands seizing at the paper... so 
that the hungry soul of one of Waukegan, Illi¬ 
nois' finest small intellects could feed upon 
Buck Rogers.” 


That’s science fiction writer Ray Bradbury’s fond 
recollection of Buck Rogers, the daily comic strip which 
fascinated hundreds of millions of readers, in fifty countries 
and 18 languages, during a forty year span. Buck made his first 
appearance in 1929, a time when commercial air traffic was 
limited to a few thousand well-heeled travelers and when the 
thought of sending a rocket through space or a moving picture 
through the air was pure fantasy. But as America’s first pop¬ 
ular space hero, he set the tone for a new kind of adventure to 
come and predicted many of the scientific marvels we take for 
granted today, from high speed computers to nuclear weapons. 

In the original Buck Rogers, the hero was an ex-Air 
Force pilot who was sent to survey an abandoned mine shaft 
outside Pittsburgh. Overcome by a strange, noxious gas, he 
spent five hundred years in a state of suspended animation. 
“That was a*fanciful idea, without any real validity,” says 
Leslie Stevens, a filmmaker with a lifelong interest in science. 
“We took an approach which is just as imaginative, maybe 
more so, but scientifically feasible.” 

In this adventure. Buck is an American astronaut, circa 
1987, piloting NASA’s final deep space probe. When he sails 
through a shower of meteorites, both he and his life support 
systems are frozen solid while his craft is thrown off its 
trajectory at incredible speed. 

“According to Einstein, nothing can exceed the speed 
of light because at that point, matter becomes energy,” ex¬ 
plains Stevens. “But as you approach light speed, time moves 
faster for you than it does for your environment. 

“That’s why only a few months go by for Buck while 
some five hundred years elapse on Earth. Scientists have 
observed the same phenomenon in the study of sub-atomic 
particles, which move so fast that they exist in a different 
time frame and their mass changes. When they hit the speed 
of light, they explode infinitely, which is the basis for the 
atomic bomb.” 

Once having found a logical way for Buck to Icaplrog 
five centuries, an even more fascinating problem confronted 
the producers. What would society be like in the distant 
future? Their answers were executed by a small army of spe¬ 
cialists including visual effects creators Dave Garber and 
Wayne Smith, set decorator Rich Reams, art director Paul 
Peters and costume designer Jean-Pierrc Dorleac. 

The city of the future is governed by computers and pro¬ 
tected by an invisible force field which keeps out such enemies 
as the barbaric Draconians. When Buck returns to Earth, the 
Draconians have sued for peace and an historic summit meet¬ 
ing is about to take place. 
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The chronology enabled the filmmakers to give Buck Rogers two contrasting appearances. The city of the future 
is a gleaming realm of glass and polished metal, where electronic gadgets do much of the work and even make the laws. 
“It’s an Oz-like city where pure science is king,” says Garber. One sequence was filmed in the lobby of the Bonaventure 
Hotel in Los Angeles, a sleek setting where parts of Fantastic Journey were filmed. 

Art director Paul Peters based his costume designs for 25th century Earth on those of Edwardian England. 
Producer Stevens had wanted to indicate a culture that was morally rigid. The dresses and uniforms have high collars 
and long sleeves to suggest a repressed mentality. Antique furniture is scattered throughout the sleek, futuristic set to 
suggest an earlier era before the nuclear holocaust. 

The Draconian empire, in contrast, is sensuous and primitive. Stevens and Peters compared Princess Ardala and 
her kingdom to the Mongols that conquered Europe centuries ago. The make-up reflects this war-like mood. Draconians 
have tattooed faces, occasional metal eyes, necklaces of teeth and claws and also helmets similar to those of samurai 
warriors. 

There were a few problems unique to the production of Buck Rogers. Wilma Deering is a blonde and Erin Gray, 
who portrays Wilma, is a brunette. Her hair was dyed over and over again to achieve the right look. The midgets, inside 
heavy robot costumes, would occasionally have to stop and take off their costumes to avoid fainting from the heat. 

It took a wealth of space-age technology to film Buck Rogers. Most challenging were the aerial dogfights which 
special effects men Dave Garber and Wayne Smith .choreographed with the aid of a Hewlett-Packard “45” computer. 
Individual movements of dozens of miniature spacecraft were first tracked on computer tape. The computer then 
controlled the cameras which made the ships seem to loop, pitch, dive, yaw and collide at incredible speed and fire laser 
blasts with unerring accuracy. 

Among the other demands of the aerial sequences was the construction of scores of flying spaceships, including 
Buck's Ranger III space shuttle, the Draconian mother ship, the pirate marauders and the starfighters under Wilma’s 
command. “Almost every ship was constructed twice,” says Dave Garber. “One version was a scale model which could 
be made to move like a real ship for the dogfight scenes. The other was a full-size mock-up with electronic working 
parts which was built at the studio.” 
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Principles 

GuideJinos 1929-79 


The following Buck Rogers credo was established at the 
strip’s inception and faithfully adhered to for the 38 years 
of its existence as a powerful force in American life. 

1. Buck Rogers realism was to be based on the scientifically 
possible and probable. Scientific developments depicted were 
to give the impression that hypotheses being theorized in the 
20th century were coming to fruition in the 25th century. 

2. Buck Rogers was to portray science and education in a 
positive manner. The strip’s secondary lead character, Doc¬ 
tor Huer, was to be a friendly, helpful scientist/educator. 
Youngsters didn’t need bulging muscles to succeed. What 
they needed was a bone-deep respect for learning and mat¬ 
ters of the mind. 

3. Buck Rogers was to carry no heavy-handed social mes¬ 
sage. The strip was to be non-political and non-discrimina- 
tory. Women were to be presented as the respected equals 
of men. Earth men were to be pictured as eager to cooper¬ 
ate with the Martians, Venusians or the inhabitants of any 
other planet. 


4. The importance of the female sex was to be under¬ 
scored. Wilma Deering, a lieutenant, appeared in the first 
day’s release on January 7, 1929, and shared most of 
Buck’s adventures on an equal footing. Other women, such 
as Elthana of Venus and Amora of Deos, had starring parts. 

5. Buck Rogers was to be basically adventure and enter¬ 
tainment. All derring-do was to represent the age-old con¬ 
flict between good and evil; between avaricious self-seekers 
and peacemakers. There was to be enough soft-pedaled ro¬ 
mance to hook teen-agers and adults, but no prolonged kisses. 

Did adherence to this credo pay off? Emphatically. The ad¬ 
ventures of Buck Rogers as depicted in a long running com¬ 
ic strip, books, radio serials and on the movie screen, inspired 
a generation of Americans to seriously consider the possi¬ 
bilities of space travel and atomic energy. We already have, 
here in the latter quarter of the 20th century, atomic 
energy, television, laser beams and more than a hundred 
other developments emphasized or prophesied in the feature. 





















JOHN FLINT DILLE 


To John Flint Dille, president of the National Newspaper Service syndicate. Chicago, fell 
the task of nurturing a newborn Buck Rogers strip from faltering infancy to galaxy-shattering adult¬ 
hood. It wasn't easy. Dick Calkins, the artist, had a penchant for drawing cave men; Phil Nowlan, 
the writer, insisted on staying in Pennsylvania; and newspaper editors, in 1929. were too reactionary 
to savor the possibilities of futurity. 

Six-foot-four-Dille was admirably*suited to play the demanding, multiple roles of idea man; 
hard-nosed administrator; check writer and invoice payer; crying towel, sales staff galvanizer; editor 
appeaser, and blue-pencilling gyroscope. He immediately and instinctively became the necessary 
balance wheel between the volatile - sometimes creatively suicidal — temperaments of Nowlan and 
Calkins, firmly preventing them from rocketing off in ill-chosen directions. His guiding light was a de¬ 
sire to instill in all Americans his own deep respect for science and education. He brooked no compro¬ 
mise in the pursuit of that self-lighted flare. He wasn't always easy to get along with. It didn't matter. 
Sales, ideas, and ideals were what mattered. Penetrating the veil of the future was what mattered. 

This eerily prophetic man died in 1957, two months before Sputnik was shot into orbit. 


PHILIP FRANCIS NOWLAN 

Armageddon 2419, published in Amazing Stories Magazine in 1928, was Phil Nowlan's sixth 
published short story. The tale was unique for three reasons: Nowlan was a financial writer for the 
Philadelphia Retail Ledger; when novelized, the yarn became - and still is a science fiction collectors' 
item; and the narrative served as the plot basis for the initial Buck Rogers sequence. (The protagonist's 
name had been switched from Anthony to Buck, and the enemy had been re-designated as Mongols 
rather than warlike Hans.) 

After teaming up with John Dille and Dick Calkins. Phil wrote episodes panel-by-panel; spelling 
out exact wording for dialogue balloons; painstakingly roughing in myriads of picture suggestions. 
Passionately insistent on scientific accuracy, he did an astonishing amount of research while dreaming 
up story lines. So lucid were his suggestions, he was able to carry his end of the load by mail, from 
Philadelphia, corresponding voluminously with Dille 

He died in 1940, at age 53. One of his ten children wrote of him: 'I am proud of the accom¬ 
plishments of my father and of the fame he obtained, but more than that, / am proud of the spiritual 
heritage he passed on to his offspring.' 



Original CraativoTeam 



RICHARD W. CALKINS 

Karl Ketchumquick was Dick Calkins' first comic strip, drawn for local consumption when he 
was a Grand Rapids high school student. Though his father wanted him to pursue civil engineering 
at the University of Michigan, he opted for studying at Chicago's Art Institute. After serving as a 
lieutenant in the Army Air Corps during World War I, Dick became an editorial cartoonist. 

Aligning himself with Dille and Nowlan to produce Buck Rogers turned him on totally. When 
the first three weeks of the feature were completed, the sequences were shown to newspaper editors, 
who claimed they were too 'far out' for the time. Calkins told Dille he'd gladly re draw the sequences 
if Nowlan would furnish another story twist. Nowlan did, and the rest is history. So enthralled was 
Dick with how his art stirred the imaginations of young Americans, he made personal appearances 
at scores of Midwest schools, preaching the gospel that 'anything is possible.' 

After nineteen years of drawing Buck Rogers, Calkins retired in 1948. went West, and com¬ 
plete with matched .45's became sheriff of an Arizona county. (Oddly enough, he’d always been 
a Western buff rather than a science fiction aficionado.) He died in 1962. 


RICHARD SYDNEY YAGER 

Rick Yager was the artist, writer, and creative genius who ably carried on when the triumvirate 
of John Dille, Phil Nowlan, and Dick Calkins passed away ... the one great working link that welded 
together virtually the whole span of the Buck Rogers strip. 

Rick was intimately involved with all aspects of the feature from 1932 through 1958, when 
he had a falling out with the syndicate's new president, Robert C. Dille, son of the strip's founder. 

Yager was barely twenty by far the youngest member of the team when he oegan assisting 
Calkins with balloons and backgrounds. He ended up both writing and drawing the strip in its entirety 
for seven brilliant, backbreaking years. He would always modestly deny it, but under the pressure of 
a deadline crunch, he could render finished art and lettering without blue-pencil sketching it first. 

An extroverted, multi-talented man of great physical presence. Rick played 'down and dirty' 
honky-tonk piano like a New Orleans levee professional; told wildly imaginative stories with spell 
binding ease; and enthusiastically buried himself in archaeology and paleontology whenever he wanted 
to turn his thoughts away horn the 25th Century. 










Glen A. Larson 

Executive Producer and Co-Writer 

One of today's most prolific screenwriters, Glen A. 
Larson began his career in a musical group, The Four Preps. 
Among the tunes he composed for the quartet were three Gold 
Record winners, 26 Miles (Santa Catalina), Big Man and 
Down by the Station. Tired of constant traveling, he 
tried television writing. One of his first scripts became an epi¬ 
sode of Twelve O Clock High. He sold a screenplay to the 
series It Takes a Thief and soon became its producer. After a 
long association with It Takes a Thief he left to produce seg¬ 
ments of Men from Shiloh and then developed Alias Smith 
and Jones, McCloud, The Six Million-Dollar Man, Switch, 
Quincy, The Hardy Boys and Nancy Drew Mysteries and 
Sword of Justice. Larson recently shared credit for both the 
screenplay and production of Evening in Byzantium and 
Battlestar Galactica. 


Daniel Haller 

Director 

Born in Glendale, California, Daniel Haller received his 
art training at the renowned Chouinard Institute. By chance, 
he met director Roger Corman in the mid- 1950's when Cor- 
man was still an unknown, independent producer-director. 
Corman persuaded Haller to become an art director, a relation¬ 
ship which continued through some thirty Corman films. 
Haller later became a director under Corman's banner, turning 
out such films as Paddy, Checkered Flag and Devil's Angels, 
with John Cassavetes. In 1971 he moved to television, direct¬ 
ing episodes of Kojak , Owen Marshall and The Blue Knight, as 
well as such movies for television as Black Beauty and Little Mo. 
Haller lives in the western San Fernando Valley on a ranch 
with his family, where he raises horses. 







Leslie Stevens 

Supervising Producer and Co-Writer 

For Broadway, Leslie Stevens wrote the hit comedy 
Marriage-Go-Round, which he later adapted to the screen and 
produced as a starring vehicle for Susan Hayward. He wrote 
the screenplay The Left-Handed Gun directed by Arthur Penn 
and starring Paul Newman. Other Films which Stevens pro¬ 
duced, directed and wrote include Heroes Island, starring 
James Mason, and Private Property, starring Warren Oates. In 
television he created the Outer Limits series, which he also 
wrote, directed and supervised as executive producer. He was 
writer, director and executive producer of the pilot Film and 
major episodes of It Takes A Thief and McCloud and wrote 
and produced installments for the series The Invisible Man 
and Gemini Man. Television features which he has written and 
produced included Fer’ de Lance and Stonestreet. 


Richard Caffey 
Producer 

A native of San Francisco, Richard Caffey graduated 
UCLA with a degree in business administration but headed 
straight for the set of the science Fiction classic, George Pal’s 
The War of the Worlds, where he was assistant director. He 
subsequently served as production manager on scores of major 
movies including A Place in the Sun and Cecil B. De Mille’s 
epic, The Ten Commandments. As a television producer, he 
helmed such popular series as Combat, Jigsaw John and Medi¬ 
cal Center. Named to head MGM’s video arm, he was instru¬ 
mental in developing a succession of hit shows, including 
CHiPs, Logan's Run and How the West Was Won. Caffey had 
wanted to do Buck Rogers for years and promptly quit his 
executive post at MGM to produce the new venture. 
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